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The Mamerplece of the 

Shoemaker’ S Art 
and the 


Standard of the 
World. 


THIS TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY SOLE. 


If you do not wear 


Sorosis 


you are missing a luxury within your reach that. has no parallel in footwear. Worn 
by the ladies of fashion and without question the most elegant in shape, the most 
beautiful in appearance, the most comfortable, and the best shoe ever offered woman- | 
kind. SOROSIS SHOES support the instep and prevent flattening of the arch of the | 


foot! If possible get them of your dealer. Provided he has only an imitation to 
offer—and there are such,—write us, and we will forward, express paid 


ON RECEIPT OF | 5 e _ Everywhere except in countries | : 
where duties are charged. 


RETAIL PRICE; 


Send a postal for our handsomely illustrated catalogue containing testimonial 
letters from prominent women. It gives directions for ordering and shows shapes 
and kinds for all occasions. Twenty-Seven styles, including the new mannish models. 


CAUTION! Avoid disappointment by declining 
to accept substitutes. — 


49 BLAKE STREET, LYNN, ASS. 
- When answering advertisements please mention THE KEYSTONE. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
50 Cents per Year. Single Copies Five Cents. 


Address all Communications to MISS MARY B. POPPENHEIM, 31 Meetiag 
» Charleston, S. ©. Advertising rates on application. 


fLditorial, 


The Circulation of the Keystone is 2000 
copies monthly. 


Here is a New Year’s wish from a reader to The Keystone: 


‘*Ma ~ J it be the Keystone of the arches, 
eynote of the race, 
And the nations march heneath it, 
With a — quiet pace.”’ 


of S. C. Clubs the Columbia Art League, a report of 
which Association appears in the Club Column. 


ee KEYSTONE welcomes with pleasure into the corps 


HE KEYSTONE was adopted as the official organ of the 
South Carolina Audubon Society, at its organization 
meeting, on January 4th, 1900. Weare in perfect sympathy 
. with the aims of this most praiseworthy or ganization, and 
shall do all in our power to further its usefulness. : 
We will set aside monthly a column devoted to the interest 
of this Association, and all bird lovers are requested to con- 
sult it in reference to the work being done in —_— Carolina 
in behalf of our native birds. | 


E are delighted to learn that the Southern Railway is 
lending a hand in promoting the work of the Women’s 
Clubs of our State. They are having book-cases made for 


the travelling libraries, and will give them free transporta-— 


tion. We truly know that women’s work is growing in 
importance and power, when recognized and aided by these 
large corporations. | 


MONG the attractive features of the Mine Keystone, 
will be the following: 


I. Sir Nathaniel Johnson. An essay which was cnniaied 
the prize offered by the Society of the Colonial Dames of 
South Carolina, in June, 1899 

II. Reminiscences of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne by E. H.”? A 
— 0 some Colonial Houses on Meeting Street, Charles- 
ton, 


(Fe plucky young Charleston girls, the itis Rosenthal, 
are the proprietors of a store on King Street which 

would reflect credit on any town. They have carried on 

their father’s business most successfully, working and study- 

_ ing for the past five years. 

The bright, neat, comfortable store, with its optical parlors, 
_ \ dark room for developing photographs, and every convenience 


in the way of a rest room for ures women, should be patron-. 


ized by our women. 


(pt HE Rome Georgian, the official organ of the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has changed its manage- 


ment, and is now under the control of the Executive Board 
of the Federation. 


_co-temporary, the State ! 


HE State in its “Survey” of January tt has the fol- 
lowing: 


‘It appears rather funny to see a huge advertisement of 


the Keely Institute in the Official Organ of the South Caro- 


lina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Given genuine women, and our Federation is made up of 
such, and you have quick intuitions of the ludicrous, with 
keen appreciation of what may be termed funny or inconsist- 
ent. Are we becoming dullards, therefore, when we fail to 
see the drollness of the situation as noticed by our keen-eyed 
Rather is it not true that the 
drollery lies purely in the imagination of our brother, the 
State ? | 

‘‘There was a man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise, 


He jumped into a bramble bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes. © 


And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might. and main 

He jumped into the bramble bush, 
And scratched them in again. " 


We do-not wish in any way to impair the sight of our 


brother, but we would broaden his vision infinitely be yond 
what may seem to him simply comic. 

To deal seriously with a serious subject-—A wise Greek 
used to instruct his pupils almost entirely asking questions. 
Let us, a ‘‘long way’? after him, do the same with ourselves. 
What greater enemies to man can be found than alcohol, mor- 


_phine, opium and tobacco, when, like fire, they cease to be 


obedient servants to his will, and rise up to overcome and | 
rule him? Who, then, become the victims of the enslaved 
madmen ? Who, but the women? Mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, sweethearts. 

The demon of intemperance having fastened its fangs 
upon some not strong enough to stand, is it not good to know 
that there is such a place as the Keely Institute, where they 
may go to be released from the vile bondage ? 

What more appropriate organ for the advertisement of 
such an institute in this or any other State, than that edited 
and controlled by women? See ‘‘what great matter a little 


fire kindleth 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. Virginia D. Young, The 
Keystone has received a copy of the Proceedings of the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the South Carolina State 
Press Association. Mrs. Young read a most interesting 
paper at this Con vention on ‘' the Future of the Southern 
Woman in Journalism.’ 

We note the following from her paper: 

In speaking of women journalists in South Carolina, she 
says: ‘‘Miss Lee, besides making the nicest preserves and 
stitching shirt bosoms that were the pride of her brother’s 
heart, was a Southern woman journalist; contributing to The 
Rosebud, a Charleston woman’s Magazine, in 1833, which 
changed jts name to the ‘‘Southern Rose,’? and soon dropped 
its petals, * * * * * How much better fitted to live | 
is that latest outcropping of womanly endeavor in Periodical 
literature—The Keystone, of Charleston. * * 7.3% 
‘‘T assert without fear of contradiction that not only is there 
a great future before the Southern woman in journalism, 
but that her has been illustrious. ’’ 
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THE KEYSTONE. 


SOUTH GAROLINA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S GLUBS. 


Animis opibusque parati.”’ 


This department is official and will be continued monthly. 
Official news and calls of Federation Committees printed 
here. | 


hist of Officers, 


President, Mrs. M. W. Coleman, Seneca, 8. C. 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. Sumpter Means, Spartanburg, S.C. 
Recording Secretary, Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, Charles- 

ton, 8. C., (31 Meeting Street.) | 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary Hemphill, Abbe- 

ville, 8. C. | | | 

Treasurer, Miss E. J. Roach, Rock Hill, 8. C 

Auditor, Mrs. M. P. Gridley, Greenville, S. C. 1 


Hfficial Motice, 


At the Annnal Convention in Chester, ‘‘The Keystone’’ 
was adopted as the official organ of the South Carolina Feder- 
- ation of Women’s Clubs. All clubs are urged to make use of 

this medium for giving publicity to all club news, as well as 
official news of the Federation. 

Mrs. M. W. Coteman, 
President, 
South Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


_PYY invitation of the Charleston City Union of Clubs, the 
3 Second Annual Convention of the §. C. Federation of 


Women’s Clubs will meet in the city of Charleston, © 


April 17th to 20th, inclusive. Clubs are requested to 
elect their delegates, and send in names of same to Miss 
Mary B. Poppenheim, 31 Meeting Street, Charleston S. C., 
_ Chairman of the Credential Committee, before April 10th. 
Each Club will be entitled to representation by two 
delegates. | 
Atl Clubs are requested to defer the collection of the Gen- 
eral Federation dues until after the meeting of the Convention. 
_ Clubs who are in arrears in their annual dues are requested 
to send them in to the Treasurer, before the meeting of the 
Convention. | | 
The State Chairmen of Committces are earnestly requested 
attend the Convention. 
The usual Convention rates have been obtained on the 
railroads leading into the city. | | 
All delegates will be entertained in the homes of the club 
women of Charleston. 
L. M. Coreman, 
President §. C. Federation. 


To the Women of South Carolina who are 
fnterested in the Study of Art.. | 


S Chairman of the Art Department of the South Carolina 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, I beg your hearty codp- 
eration. I am anxious to see an Art Club established in 
every city and town of our State. | 
By Art Club, I mean, primarily, an organization in which 
the members are banded together—not debarring those who 
do not paint or draw—for the systematic study of the lives 
of the ‘‘old masters’’ and their matchless creations, leading 


up to modern art and artists. This can be accomplished by 
tle aid of good encyclopedias, works cn art, art magazines, 
photographs, etchings, prints and paintings. 

In studying up art departments in Federation work, I see. 


what powers for good they are in other States, and I would 


blush to think that South Carolina was not in line in this 
splendid movement. | | 
I have written personally to many of you, and was very 
earnest in my request that you would give me your assistance. 
I trust my appeal will not fall on deaf ears. I can furnish 
an excellent programme for club study, which you will find — 


below. It will give me pleasure tu have you communicate 
with me at any time, 


I will deem it a great favor if the established Art Clubs in 


the State will give me a brief outline of their club and work. 


Programme for an Art Club which has been used, success- 
fully, by a Club. | | 


Four Centuries of Art. 


Morning—1. Awakenings of Art. Foregleams: (a) In 
Pisa, Guinta; (b) Siena, Guido and Duccio; (c) Florence, 


Cimabue Dawn—Giotto the Master—Pupils and Followers: 


(a) The Lorenzetti; (b) Simone Martini; (c) Taddeo Gaddi; 
(d) Orecagna—Conversation: Literary Contemporaries of 
Giotto and their influence on Art—Dante, Petrarch and — 
Boceaccio. 2. Lights and Shadows: Masaccio; the Pioneer 
of Realism; Fra angelico, Sandro Botticelli, Paolo Uccello, 
Domenico Ghirbandajo, Piero della Francesca. The Bellini, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Pietro Perugino, The Lippi, Fra Bartolom- 
meo. 

Noontide—1. Leonardo da Vinci, ‘‘The Wizard of the 
Renaissance.’? Andrea del Sarto, ‘‘The Faultless Painter. ’’ 
2. Michael Angelo, ‘‘The Seer:’’ (a) Style, Individuality, 
Power. (b) Michacl Angelo asthe Man, as illustrated by 
Longfellow’s Poem, ‘‘Michael Angelo.’’ 3. Raphael, ‘‘The 
Melodist.”’ 
oscuro. 5. The Venetian Masters of Color: (a) Titian; (b) 
Tintoretto; (c) Paolo Veronese. 6. Masterpieces of the 
Renaissance. | 

Teclining Day. Shadows of the Masters: (a) Bernardo 
Luini and the School of Leonardo. at Milan; (b) Guilio 
Romano, Sodoma and the Pupils of Rapl:ael in Rome: (c) 


_ Francesca Mazzola and the Conyists of Correggio; (d) Sebas- 


tiano del Piombo and the Imitators of Michael Angelo. 2. 

The Afterglow: (a) Guido Reui, Domenichino and the 

School of Bologna; (b) Caravaggio and the School of Naples; 
(c) The Later Venetians. 3. Types of Contemporary Art. 

Fraternally yours, | 

| AzaLEA Howarp W11118, 


| Chairman Art Department, 8. C. F. W. C. 


Billage ¥mprovement, 


HAT do I owe to my town? Or rather, what is my 
- privilege to do for it? Such should be the motto of 

every Village Improvement Society; a sentiment 

patriotic, noble and ennobling, creating a just pride 
in the past, and an inspiration for the future, and in living 
up to its standards, we are led to guarding in every way ita 
prosperity, by supporting its schoole and churches, adorning 
and making new parks, caring for the cemetery, the plazing 
of seats, water truughs and fountains, the furnishing of 


judicious plans for rural architecture, the~ suggestions of 


proper tints for dwellings. 


4. Corregio, ‘‘The Faun,’’ the Master of Chiara- | 
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ment societies, 


ing; it should meet with a general observance. 
women can do much in creating an interest in making this an 


THE KEYSTONE. 


No movement that has been agitated in the latter part of 
the 19th century has been productive of more good than the 
Village Improvement Societies. We quote from a well 
known writer on this subject, who says: ‘‘They tend to foster 
public spirit, they break in a large degree the monotony of 
country life, cultivate a feeling of friendliness, they 
cause real estate to rise; they attract desirable residents, and 
they elevate mentally, morally and physically. The good is 


not limited to the community in which the society exists, but 


the example proves a stimulus to other townships, and the 
organizations are so far reaching in their results, that the 
neral good cannot be over-estimated, and more than com- 
pensates for the work and cost involved. 
In South Carolina this movement is yet but little known, 


and but few societies have been organized. Village improve- 


ment was made an important department in the State Feder- 
ation; the idea is 


In other States we see the village 
improvement taken up by nearly every club. In Illinois, for 


instance, this branch of work is being done by almost the 
entire Federation. 


In Florida the State organization is composed of improve- 
men, women and ehildren all work 
together. If the children of a community be enlisted, and 
interested in this work, great results will follow. — 

The vital question for the consideration of Village Improve- 
ment Societies are schools roads, sanitary conditions, and tree 
planting. Arbor Day is a potent factor in the interest of 
the last mentioned. 

Our Legislature, in 1897, instituted a day for tree plant- 
Our club 


important anniversary. 

George William Curtis says: ‘‘Arbor Day will make the 
country more beautiful, year by year, and the children will 
be put in the way of living upon more friendly and intelli- 


- gent terms with nature, bountiful nature, which is so friendly 


to us.”’ 

The President of the State Federation has secured the 
co-operation of the Southern Railroad in the interest of the 
village improvement; the object being the improvement of 
stations along its line. At various points this work has 
already taken shape, and before another summer —, we 
hope to see greater results. 


The Seaboari1 Railroad makes this a special work on ‘its 


lines; the spaces near the stations are planted in flowers and 


plants; the depot employees see to their cultivation. ~~ 


The influence upon the village is apparent at a glance; : 


wherever the depot plot is embellished with plants, the entire | 


village is pervaded by its example. 
And now, as regards ways and means, I feel that I cannot 


‘jllustrate better than to outline the experience of the Village 


Improvement Society to which I have belonged for four 


_ years. The first difficulty we met was indifference and . 


ignorance. Some were ignorant, others indifferent. Prac- 
tical results have dispelled these opponents. Our first work 
was a petition to our Council, to pass an ordinance making it 
a misdemeaor for merch ants to sweep papers and litter on 
the street. 

Looking after the cemetery tree planting, improvement of 
our little park, securing funds for a town clock, are among 
the different lines we have pursued 1 in the past four years. 

The means were secured in various ways. Notably by a 
chrysanthemum show, or flower festival, which was held for 


gaining ground, and several clubs have 
_added this line to their work which had heretofore been only 
of a literary nature. 


two or three days in the fall. This method of raising funds — 
is one that is not only profitable, but is a most interesting and 
elevating occasion. 

A village library is a natural outcome of the Improve- 
ment Society, which so directly develops and encourages 
public spirit. The first step in organizing’ this department 
is to enlist the interest of a few enthusiastic women, and the 
rest is easy. The visible results after once begun is so 
apparent, that the whole town will be ready to acknowledge 
the beneficence of the enterprise. Much energy and enter- 


prise, as well as money is needed, to make these societies — 


successful, yet there is not a town in South Carolina so small 
but what can be made attractive and beautiful by the co-oper- 
ative spirit of its women. Streets can be kept clean, the 
weeds kept down, vines planted on unsightly buildings, and 
rough fences ccnverted into things of beauty, by planting 
upon them Cherokee Roses and Bignonia Vines. 
The climatic conditions of our State enable us to have — 


beautiful plants and flowers nine months out of the twelve. 


Village improvement tends to develop a wider interest in 
floriculture. If we could see an energetic Improvement 
Society in every village in South Carolina, we could safely — 
predict that in a few years the whole State would be a verita- _ 
ble flower garden. 

And now, aside from the tnfiuetes of this work as it 


appeals to the love of the beautiful, let us look at it from a 
more practical, or business standpoint. 

The Improvement Society is the best investment of a small - 
amount of money that can be made. 

The home seeker is attracted to the village where tidiness 
reigns. 

ee chairman of this departmant, I hope to have the co- 
operation. of the club women of South Carolina, in a work 
that must appeal to the men and women of our State, who 
would dwell in the midst of beauty and order, even though 
the humble life of a villager be their lot. | 

Mrs. L. W. Jorpan, 
Chairman Village Improvement and Floriculture. 


Soutk Carolina Society af Colonial Hames, 


HE Annual Meeting of this Society was held on the — 


second Seturday in January, at the Society’s Room. 
It was attended by quite a number of members, and the 
following officers were elected: 


President, Mrs. Henry E. Young. 

First Vice-President, Mrs E. H. Pringle. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. J. Drayton-Grimke. ~ 

The new members of the Board of Managers elected were: 

Mrs. “Edward H. Prioleau, Mrs. William R. Mathews, 
Miss Bessie Ravenel. 


Reports were read from the several officers, and other 
routine business transacted. 

An Entertainment Committee was appointed, and the last 
Friday afternoon in January selected for the first social 
meeting. This will be under the management of the follow- 
ing ladies: Mrs. Manigault Heyward, Mrs. Edward Hughes, 
Miss Bessie Ravenel, and Mrs. E. H. Pringle. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


This department is official and will be continued monthly. 
Official news printed here. 


List of Officers, 


President—Miss Christie H. Poppenheim, Charleston, 8. O. 

Vice-President—Dr. Robert A. Wilson, 
8. C. 

Second Vice- Presi dent—Miss Kate Bachman, Charleston, 

§. C. 
Secretary —Miss Sarah A. Smyth, Charleston, S. C. 

Treasurer—Miss May C. Townsend, Edisto Island, 8. 0. 


Sfficial Notice, 


January 4th, 1900, The Keystone was adopted as the 
official organ of the Society. All members are urged to 
make use of this medium, as all the official notices will be 
contained init. 


Fl the first regular meeting of the South Carolina Society, 


Curistrse H. Poprensem, 


President, 
South Carolina Audubon Society. 


The Audubon Society of South Carolina. 


South Carolina Audubon Society was organized in 
_ Charleston, on January 4th, 1900, with a membership — 


of thirty-six. This Society is open to all men, women and 
_ children who are interested in the preservation of our birds, 
and all are cordially invited to join. Our object is not 
merely the suppression of the use of wild birds for ornament, 
but the organization of a permanent society for the diffusion 
__ of information concerning the utility of our birds, for encour- 
aging the study of wild birds, and for aiding the passage and 
proper enforcement of good game and bird laws, It seems 
that as South Carolina was for so many years the home of 
Audubon, the greatest friend of and authority on birds, we 
should honor him by making our list of members larger than 
any of the other State Audubon Societies. Putting aside 
the mere xsthetic enjoyment that we derive from their songs, 
birds are the best known insect destroyers. 
Let us start now to prevent the entire destruction of our 
songsters. It is a work that will bring its own reward, and 
I am sure that on the 14th of February, when the birds mate, 


the name of the Audubon Society will be remembered in 
many & nuptial song. 


Any one in the State wishing to join the Audubon Society, 


may become a member by sending a postal card, with their 
name and address, to 


Miss Curistrze H. Poprennem, 
President 8. O. Audubon Society. 


tection birds, is eligible to membership. 


Constitution of South Carolina Audubon Society, 


I. Name. 


This Society shall be called “The South Carolina Andubon 


IL 


The object of the Society shall be the suppression of the 
use of wild birds for ornament, and the organization of a | 
permanent society for the diffusion of information concernin 
the utility of our birds, for encouraging the study of wild 


birds, and of aiding the passage and proper enforcement of 
good game and bird laws. | 


III. 


Any man, woman or child interested in the study and pro- 


| 
The Officers of this Society shall be: 
1. <A President. 
2. Two Vice-Presidents. 
3. A Secretary. 
4. A Treasurer. 
5. Board of Managers. : 
Sec. 1. These officers shall be elected by ballot, at the 


annual meeting. A majority vote of those present shall 


constitute an election. 


Sec. 2. The Board of Managers shall be appointed at the 
discretion of the President, and their duty shall be to promote 
the interests of the Society i in their different localities. 

V. 

There will be no dues. - All expenses shall be defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. 

Vi. 


The meetings shall be held annually, time and place to be 
decided on by the President. 


Special meetings may be called at the request of five 
members. | 
Quorum. 
‘Seven members shall constitute a quorum. 


VIII. AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended at any meeting. Pro- 


vided, due notice of the contemplated — shall have been 
submitted to each member. 


Ve KEYSTONE appreciates such kind, hearty words as 


the following : 


‘*T had never seen a copy of The Keystone unt - you 80 
kindly sent me the J anuary number. I have _ certainly 
enjoyed it, and must say it is splendid. _ 

You will please find 50 cents, for which send me The 
Keystone for one year, commencing with February. 

Wishing The Keystone a long, prosperous life, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. J. B. 
Switzer, 8. O. 
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Fimrod, 
-—@ WEET Singer of the South, ~ 
: Thou cam’st with ‘golden mouth’ 
(Like Chrysostem of old) 
being to enfold 
In melody complete. 
We listen to thy words 
And hear, as in a dream, 
The music of the birds, 
The murmur of the stream— 
All Naure’s voices meet 
Therein, and softly mingle 
Making our senses tingle © 
With delicate delight. 
Too soon didst thou take wing 
And Heavenward bend thy flight-- 
Too soon—too soon—unknown, 
Unhonoured by thine own 
Thy day sank into night. — 
Now, the dark night o’er past 
Afar thy praises ring, | 
| y people crown thee King 
At last. 
_Charleston. —E. P. M. 


The sesuits—Their Foundation and fnfluence. 
(A”Paper read beforesthe Century2Clubjof Charleston, 8. C.1 | 


intended to compile a history of the late Civil War, we 


| THINK it quite safe to assume that if the Century Club 
| would not seek information from our adversaries. | 


Would not go North to collect all of our data. It would 
naturally occur to us that our more valuable knowledge must 
come from fair-minded, intelligent friends upon the scene of 
action nearer our own point of view. Not, of course, the 
record of Southern enthusiasts, or over zealous partisans, but 


the calmer, more dispassionate story of struggle and defeat. 


as:told by the best element of our own people, with the assis- 
tance of unprejudiced writers on the other side. 

* So I hope to treat ‘‘The Foundation and Influence of the 
Jesuits,’’ with a simple justice which has not always been ac- 
corded them. I have gathered most of the facts contained in 


_ this paper from Cardinal Gibbons, Féval, The New Library of 


Literature by Donald Mitchel and Andrew Lang, Prescott, 
and Chambers’ Encyclopedia. | 


My reading on the subject has clearly proven that some 


historians who seem animated by an undying hatred of the 


Jesuits, have accused them of monstrous political crimes— 


which, as matter of fact, were committed before the Order | 


was dreamed of by St. Ignatius. Guizot, for example, is 


guilty of absurd anachonisms; in one particular instance—_ 
where before any Conrt of Justice the Jesuits could prove an 


alibi—since they were distinctly not in existence. Ignatius 
of Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, was born in Spain 
during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, in the year 1491. 
He was of noble birth, and as a youth took little interest in 
his studies. Upon reaching manhood, his martial spirit 
showed itself at every turn. ed | 
It was at the siege of Pampaluna—while he stood upon the 
falling ramparts, that he was severely wounded. Picked up 
by the enemy, he was tenderly treated, and brought to his 


- eastle of Loyola, and during the illness that followed, there 
was implanted in his heart that little seed, which later, taking 


root, bloomed so luxuriantly—filling his whole life with a 
fruit that knows no blight. One day when wearied with his 
imprisonment, irritated by suffering, longing to feel himself 
a part of the gay world again, he called his valet, saying, 


_“*@o at once and procure me a romance, some tale of adven- 


ture to amuse me and while these tiresome hours away.”’ 


But in all that great castle, strange as it must seem to us, 


there was no tale, no romance to be -found—only a Life of 


Christ, and one volume of the Lives of the Saints. Ignatius 
declared that these were little better than nothing, but after 


- repeated protests, found himself eagerly devouring the 


rejected books. And when they were finished, he arose 
from that bed of sickness a ¢ man. ye: 

He gave away his princely robes, and looking like a poor 
pilgrim, he started upon his life of heroic virtue. Inspired — 


by a burning desire to help the cause of Christianity, he 


journeyed to Jerusalem, hoping to convert the Mahomme- 
dans, or to be martyred by them. He returned to Spain 
after an absence of two years, and was imprisoned by the 
Inquisition on the charge of sorcery. This happened some 
time before the arrest of the Bishop of Tolédo, who was 
convicted of heresy. St. Ignatius was imprisoned two years, 


_ while the release of the Archbishop could not be obtained, 


even by the interposition of the Pope. In spite of all that 
has been written to the contrary, could anything prove more 
conclusively that the Inguisition acted independently of the 
Holy See—that it was in its nature more of a royal and 
political, than a religious machine ? . | 

And just here I am going to ask that I may be permitted 
a short digression, with a view to showing the Spanish Inqui- 
sition from my standpoint; that I may mention a few exten- 
uating ci1cumstances excluded from some of the encyclopedias. 

it is unfortunately true that after repeated assertions from 
Queen Isabella, that it was necessary to the preservation of 
order in her Kingdom Sixtus IV yielded to the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition, in 1480; but as Prescott tells us, 
when the Jews complained of its severity, the year following, 
in 1481, the same Pontiff issued a Bull against the Inquisitors, — 
in which he rebuked them for their intemperate zeal. He 
wrote to Ferdinand and Isabella that ‘‘mercy to the guilty 
was more pleasing to God than severity.’’ Discovering that 
he could not eradicate the evil, itisan authenticated fact that 
the Pope encouraged the sufferers to flee to Rome, where he 
took them under his protection. 

The German Protestant Ranke, not suspected of partiality 


to Catholics, tells us that the Inquisitors were royal officers, _ 


whom the Kings appointed and dismissed; that. all profits 
and confiscations accrued to the King. 

Sanguinary as we know Isabella’s reign to have been, 
Prescott declares that the administration of Elizabeth in 
England was not one whit less despotic, and scarcely less 
sanguinary. Indeed, to any one who will look into the 


matter, it becomes clear that although the most widely known, 


the Spanish Inquisition is not the only Inquisition that should 
fill us with horror and regret. During all of Cromwell’s 
reign, who ever harbored a Catholic priest in Ireland suffered 
death, while those less guilty, who knew of his hiding place, 
and did not reveal it to the Inquisitors, had their ears cut off. 
The well intentioned but misguided Puritans of New England 
instituted an Inquisition against the Quakers, which did not 
stop at whipping and branding with hot irons. As late as 
1844, houses were burned all over Philadelphia, unless pro-— 
tected by these words: ‘‘No Catholic lives here.’ = ° 

And so, alas, it seems more a matter of poor human 
nature, and not religious belief, that such crnelties are ever 
perpetrated: Therefore, as Cardinal Gibbons tells us, it is 
as unjust to denounce the church for the horrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, as it would be to call Liberty a mockery because of the 
crimes committed in her name.” 

But to return to Ignatius of Loyola—who still languishes 
in prison! When released, he went to Paris, and having 
gained some adherents, among them Faber and Francis 
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Xavier, he began to put into execution his long cherished 
plan of establishing his new religious Order. This was the 
Order of the Jesuits, or followers of Jesus—which was con- 
firmed in 1536, by Paul III. oe 

Loyola was from his military tendencies a natural discipli- 
narian, and the power seems through a sort of spiritual heredity 
to have descended to the leaders of the Order. He- died in 
1556, and was canonized nearly one hundred years later. 

Ignatius of Loyvla’s chief assistant in the foundation of 
the Jesuits was St. Francis Xavier—often called ‘‘the Apostle 
of the Indies.’’ 

At 18 he went to Paris to read Scholastic Philosophy, 
and there he met Loyola, who, at 36, was working hard to 
finish his studies. 

Gradually the arguments, the perpetual sacrifices, and the 
piety of Loyola began to effect a change in the heart of 
Francis. ‘‘Tell me,’’ he said, one day, *' What shall 1 do to 
become a better man?’’ ‘‘Conquer your vanity, subdue 
your pride,’’ answered the other; wisely showing that he 
believed first in the cultivation of the natural virtues as a 
foundation for the spiritual. 

‘Soon the whole tenor of Francis’ thoughts changed, and 


from this time until the end of his life, his fervor and humil- 
ity were amazing. In 1536 he was called to Rome, by Igna- 


tius of Loyola, where, with several of his other followers, 
the order awaited its formal establishment. . 

We read that they prayed earnestly for days that they 
might be guided aright—seeking in all things ‘‘the greater 
glory of God.’’? 1 think we all agree that these men 


challenge our confidence and admiration, and it seems almost 


incredible that two brilliant young noblemen should have 
abandoned the world to live in abject austerity, unless 
strengthened by a higher power. | ste 

The Order thus established has been very conspicuous from 


that time until the present day, and its rules are the same > 


now as they were in the 16th century. Ls 

The great aim of the society is expressed in the snotto 
adopted by St. Ignatius—‘‘Ad Majoram Dei Gloriam.’’ 

In addition to the usual vows of the religious Orders— 
chastity, poverty and obedience, the Jesuits bind themselves 
- unreservedly to go as missionaries to any country indicated 
by the Pope. The general of the Order is elected by the 
professed members, and is retained for life. He may be 
deposed under conditions mentioned in the Constitution, but 
such an instance has never occurred; the general is aided in 
his government by a council of five assistants. 


We are told both by Catholic and Protestant historians 


that the system of training applied to the formation of the 


Jesuits proves the most profound knowledge of the human 


heart. The very long novitiate lasting about fourteen years 
was designed by the founder with a view to forming the 


individual character of the members, to cultivate habits of 


piety, to polish their social acquirements, and establish a 
- sincere love of learning. Above all, they devoted themselves 
. from the beginning to the great need of the time—education. 

The opponents of the Jesuits declare that there exists in 
the society a private code for the most advanced members. 
_ This counterfeit code, with its insinuation that the end justi- 
fied the means—was published at Cracow, in 1612, and has 
been repeatedly printed by enemies of the society. It is 
indignantly disclaimed by the Jesuits, and every account of 
its discovery is suspicious or contradictory. It has been 
condemned at Rome, and at the present day is generally 
conceded to be a malicious fraud. I find that invariably 
where the Jesuits have in Catholic countries incurred the 


enmity of those in high places, there is a political reason for 
the prejudice. They were expelled from France in 1594, 
because Chatel, who attempted the life of Henry IV, had at 
one time been a pupil at their schools. They were rein- 
stated in about five years. Then upon the assassination of 
Henry by Ruvaillac, the excitement was renewed. Again 
they were suppressed under the influence of Madamé de 
Pompadour, who was avowedly angered by a Jesuit’s refusal 
to give her absolution unless she separated from the King. 

During this agitation the Jesuits received a firm support 


from Pope Clement XIII; but his successor, Clement XIV, 


inclining at all times to a love of peace, having vainly endeav- 
ored to procure from the Courts a discontinuance of severity 
against them, finally, on the clearly stated motive of ‘‘peace in 
the Church,’’ ordered a Bull, suppressing the order of Jesuits. 
This suppression was only temporary, and in 1799, soon 
after the storm of the Revolution had blown over, they were 
again reinstated. 
I have read some very severe and unjust passages from 
Macaulay on the subject of the Jesuits, and yet, here isa 
quotation from his History of England, chapter 6, page 51: 
‘When in our own. time a terrible pestilence passed around 
the globe, when fear had dissolved all ties in our great cities, 
when medical succor could not be purchased by gold, when 
the secular clergy had deserted their flocks, when the strongest 
affection had yielded to love of life—even then the Jesuit — 


was found by the pallet deserted by father and motier, 


bishop and curate, physicians and nurse. There he leant 
over infected lips to catch the faint accents of confession, 
holding up to the last before the expiring penitenégthe image - 
of the expiring Redeemer.’’ 
Is it possible that such heroism could be the result of igno- 

ble motives? Personally I do not believe it. ‘‘By their 
fruits you shall know them.’’ I have never heard any other 
charge against the Jesuits, except excessive ambition—love 
of power—And if this has been in some cases true, was it 
not a natural weakness ? And do we forget that among the 
chosen twelve there was one—Judas ? | 

Since this paper was assigned to me, I am quite sure that 
you knew it would be written from a Catholic’s point of view; 
still it is only because the Century Club presents itself to my 
mind as free from narrow prejudices, that [ have written so 
unreservedly. | 

If we lived in any of the great cities it would be utterly — 
useless to go further and tell you of the enormous influence 
wielded by the Jesuits of to-day, for their work in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, New Orleans, and many other 
places speaks volumes for itself. Besides their marked 


religious and social influence, and missionary zeal, their 


scientific achievements have been clearly recognized, and 
Jesuits have been sent at the request of the Government on 
the North Pole expeditions, to write up the Transit of Venus, 
and to investigate many other matters of grave importance. 

Nothing can be more simple than the community life of 
the Jesuits. Although numbers of men who have large 
private fortunes enter the society, they completely resign the 
privileges of wealth from the first day of their novitiate. 

Their table is frugal in the extreme, and they sleep in 
small, cell like rooms where almost the only furniture is a 
plain iron bed. Their clothing is made by their own tailors, 
as it would be in a large military institution, thus relieving 
them of the necessity of individual purchases. 

Yet they may ask and will readily receive large sums of 
money to carry on the most costly good work if it is consid- 
ered for ‘‘the greater glory of God.” 
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MANAGER, MISS LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


All Clubs in the State are invited to send notes to this department 


which will be continued monthly- 


Busy Cluh Women Helped. 


HE KEYSTONE is prepared to furnish programs and — 


outlines of study for clubs. For further particulars, 
apply to the manager of this column. | | 


Charleston, 


Clubs (a purely literary meeting) will be held at the 


3 ie midwinter meeting of the City Union of Women’s 


noon, February 9th, at 4.30 P. M. 


Columbia. 


1899, and has about forty members. It subscribes to 
the best Art Magazines, and has a good library of 
Art Books, which have been loaned. These books are 
kept in the Columbia Library Rooms, with a number of 
paintings, and decorated china, which form the nucleus of a 


kind of Woman’s Exchange. All members have the privi- 


lege of placing their work here, where it can be disposed of 
on commission. The last Friday of every month is devoted 
to a social meeting in these rooms. After the reading 


appointed for the evening, the two hostesses selected for the. 


occasion serve refreshments, and an hour or two is spent in 
pleasant intercourse. Next fall this Club expects to be estab- 
lished in rooms of its own, which will be used as a studio, 
apd as a place of meeting for other women’s clubs. In the 
early spring the members will give an Art Exhibit, made up 


of acollection from the Art League of New York and the - 


Scribner’s Collection. The President, Mrs. A. I. Robertson, 
and the Program Committee, deserve a great deal of credit 
for the program for 1899-1900, the receipt of which this 


column acknowledges with pleasure. It is in perfect taste, 
_ the subjects well classified, and the whole outline of study 


offers interesting and attractive work for all members. 


Greenville, | 
(ere Thursday Club’’ would like very much to shake 
hands with ‘‘The Keystone,’’ and thank it for the 
bright and cheery visits it has paid many of its 
members. At the same time make it acquainted 
with some of our sayings and doings. We opened the New 
Year with a very full meetingy at the residence of Mrs. 
Fannie Beattie. After answering roll call, with quotations 
from Coleridge, the subject of Parliamentary Rules wag 


discussed at some length, then the regular program followed. 


We are still travelling in England, where we have lingered 
for the past two years. cee 

Our travelling libraries are established facts, the success of 
which is due to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Coleman. 

We have also a Lyceum, and were most delightfully enter- 
tained by a lecture given by Mr. Luther Manship. 

The Thursday Club extends to youa great many wishes, 
the least of which would bring you continued prosperity. 


.. P. Hovston. 


nitarian Parish Hall, Archdale Street, on Friday after- 


63 Columbia Art League was organized in October, 


Aide to the Perihelion Club, 


E greet thee, dear circle, Perihelion, 
With hearts filled with faith, hope and love, 
And believe through the years that are dawning, 
That thou wilt a sure blessing prove. 


Then strive, little band, Perihelion, 
E’er live in the light of God’s truth, 


Be ready in good words and service, 
_ Which shall bless both in old age and youth. 
And when earth’s last sunbeam is waning, 
Midst gloom which darkness e’er brings, 
May the Sun of arising, 
Give healing and peace ’neath His wings. 


And through the long years that are coming, 
When each one shall sleep ’neath the sod, 
May our good words and deeds be remembered, 
And our souls rest in the bosom of God. | 
—MarG@arRET E. NANceE. 


«Rock Fill. | 
HREE book clubs have for:several years flourished in 
our midst, and they grow more popular each succeed- 


ing year. The ‘‘Amelia Pride’’ is the oldest, and 
bears the honored name of her whose influence led to 


its formation, the late Mrs. Cadwallader Jones Pride. 


Later on, ‘‘Over the Teacups’’ came into existence. Last 
year the ‘‘Palmetto’’ Club was formed; but, recently, learn- 
ing that their name was identical with that of a like organi- 
zation in a sister town, the name became ‘‘Perthelion.”? _ 

Realizing that ‘‘in union there is strength,’’ these organiza- 
tions formed a union, known as ‘‘The Woman’s Club Union,’ 
each club continuing to work in its own sphere, however, 
and retaining its distinct individuality. ee | 

The evening of the 7th of December was set apart for the | 
Union’s annual reception, and the successful manner in whieh 
the program was carried out is a matter of much congratulation. 

‘‘Hubby,’’ where there was one, was invited; as were also 
the city’s clergy, their wives, and other friends, and the 
occasion was one of rare enjoyment. — | 

The evening was spent in the beautiful home of Mrs. 
A. E. Smith, to whose executive ability and thorough 
unselfishness, much of the success wasdue. The three recep- 
tion rooms were beautifully decorated with the colors of their 
respective clubs; the gold and purple of the ‘‘ Amelia Pride;”’ 
the pink and gray of ‘‘Over the Teacups,’’ and the white 
and gold of ‘‘Perihelion.”’ In the second named the festoons 
draping the mantel and chandelier were hung with dainty 
teacups. 

The dining room, where an elegant luncheon was served, 
wore the combined colors, and the favors were tiny rosettes. 

The literary features consisted of an address of welcome 
by the President, Mrs. W. Blackburn Wilson, an original 
poem by Mrs. Nance, an essay by Mrs. W. G. Steele, and 
an address by the Rev. Arthur Rodgers. : 

Mrs. Paul Workman read the particulars as to ‘‘How 
Sonny Got his Diploma;’’? Miss Mary Souther sang sweet 
solos; Dr. W. R. Simpson, Prof. J. W. Thomson, Capt. 


A. E. Smith and Mr. E. E. Poag sang in quartette, and 


Miss Margaret Roach charmed her hearers with her exquisite 
piano playing, in which she was delightfully accompanied 
upon the violin by Capt. Iredell Jones. | 

The officers of ‘‘The Union’’ for this year are: 

President, Mrs. Blackburn Wilson. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Ben Fewell. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. William Adams Pressley. 

Our Club Union mects twice a year, and promises to bea 
great success. Mrs. Wirt1am Apams PRESSLEY. 
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| Spartanburg, 

HE regular meeting of the Ladies’ Library Association 

came during the holidays, but notwithstanding that 

fact it was well attended. The topic was ‘‘'A Russian 

Christmas,’ and excellent papers were read on 

Racing,’’ ‘‘Customs of Christmas,’’ and Rus- 

sian Bear Hunt.’’ The reading for the afternoon was an 
extract from Tolstoi’s sweet little story, ‘‘Where Love Is.”’ 

At our first meeting of the New Year we took up ‘‘The 

Russian Poets.’’ Besides the papers several poems were 
read, and instead of the regular conversation each member 
present gave a quotation from a Russian poet. 

- Our beloved President, Mrs. Means, has b een ill for two 
or three weeks, and unable to attend.the last two meetings. 
We trust she will be well enough to be with us at our next 
meeting. Mrs. L. J. Blake has presided in her absence. — 

The next lecture in our series will be given by Prof. Sny- 
der, of Wofford College, some time this month. His topic 
will be ‘‘ Russian Literature. ’’ | 


A. R. ALLEN. 


fhe Paughters ‘of the Confederacy of South 
Carolina. 


Wave Hampton Cnaprer, Conumara, 8. 


of the year’s work, which was the same as had been 
sent to the State Convention. The Chapter Delegate, 
Mrs. O’Neale, gave the details of the proceedings 
Oonvention held at Greenville, including the Minutes of that 
Convention, bringing to the knowledge of the Chapter the 
enterprives which had been adopted, and those which had 
- been recommended in Convention. The Jefferson Davis 
Monument and the Museum Room at Richmond especially. 

Minute details of the amount contributed in money and 
relics were in the possession of the Div. President, as true as 
the fact that (all expenses paid up) there was a balance of 
one dollar to the credit of the Room in the Museum, left in 
_ the hands of the Vice-Regent. | 

The monument being adopted by the U. D. C., Mrs. 
Richardson presented the stupendous character of what the 
women of the South had undertaken, by the statistics of the 
poe (fifty years) and the vast sums expended in erecting the 

aS 
_ the U. D. OC. can put out will be required to make a monu- 
ment suitable to the subject of the Confederacy. 


Mrs. Thomas Taylor followed Mrs. Richardson’s advocacy 


of a steadfast purpose in this direction. | 
Mrs. James P. Adams presented a book to the Chapter, 


in which she had stored valuable collections, and some of her 


own strong papers upon Confederate subjects and men. It 
is the Chapter’s good fortune to retain Mrs. Adams as 
Historian. | 

The motion of the Committee on Chapter Medal and 8. C. 
College was carried, namely: to extend the time for award. 


ing the medal to May, for the*year 1900, in order to give 


the opportunity for more contestants to work for it. Discus- 
sion was very free upon a motion to open the medal contest 
to allColleges in the State. The President took the floor, 
and argued that the competition being greater in this way, 


that the ambitions of the S. C. College students would be 
stimulated. 


HE annual meeting of the Wade Hampton Chapter was 
6 held December 20th. The President gave the report — 


of Div. 


hington Monument. This to prove that all the strength — 


Mrs. Lipscomb and Miss Martin agreed with this view. 
On the other side it was urged that the offer of that medal 
was unique; it was to the 8. C. College, to the men who 
would leave the walls of the College, and quickly take their 
places in the halls of legislation. | | 

Medals or other planes were being given over the State— 
in women’s colleges, in high elise. and other colleges. 
The 8. C. College represents the State, and when we put our 
hands over that institution, we covered the whole question. 

_ A motion laid the question on the "table. : | 

The Chapter was urged to resume its collections concerning — 
woman’s work in the war. 

Mrs. Thomas Taylor requested the President to receive 
and place on exhibition until January 19th, a seal of the 
Confederacy, which had been given by Mrs. E. W. Ayres, 
of Washington, D. C., to the South Carolina Division. The. 
seal is a reproduction of the seal made in London, by order of 
James M. Mason, then representing the C. S. of A. in the 
matter. One reproduction was presented by Mrs. Ayres to 
each State of the Confederacy. _ 

For the present this valuable gift will be kept in the Relic 
and Record Room of the Hampton Chapter. | 
Election resulted: 


Mrs. Ellison Capers, President. 
Mrs. M. E. Norton, Vice-President. 
Mrs. Reed Stoney, Secretary. 
Mrs. Henning, Treasurer. | 
Miss Martin, Corresponding Secretary. 
Board of Directors. 


Mrs. John Clarkson, Mrs. Theodore DuBose, Mrs. T. J. 
Lipscomb, Mrs. R. O’ Neale, Mrs. A. Kohn, Mrs. J. S. 
Muller, Mrs. J. W. Flinn, Miss Kate Crawford, Mrs. J. A. 
Crawford, Mrs. Claude Girardeau, Mrs. W. H. Lyles, Mrs. 
Brevard Davidson, Mrs. D. Cardwile, Mrs. Clark Waring, — 
Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Miss H. McMaster. | 


Mrs. Tuomas Tartor. 


My Kelic, 


(Written for The Keystone.) 


N my sanctum there’s a relic, 
' Old and worn out, brown and bare; 
Yet I love it, love it, love it, 
or it’s mother’s rocking chair. 
Oh! the tales of t Aladdin, 
Giant Jack and his bean stalk. 
Blue Beard, Mother Goose, Cock Robin 
It would tell if it could talk! 


-. Now the chair’s best days are over, 
Yet, older grown, by habit we, 
Oft assemble in the twilight, 
To ‘‘fess’” and pray at mother’s knee, 


Know you, friend, what comforts hide there ? 
‘ Sorrows, trials, troubles, ; 
_ All are lost, near that small rocker, 
When we pray for nobler things. 


| 
| 
ae : Do you wonder that I love it? 
i Guard it now with jealous care? 
; What a patient, loving life song, 
—A. Irvine MISCALLY. 
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Common Sense is Bird Protection, 


sy” AKING the question of bird protection from a purely 
practical standpoint, the arguments in its favor are 80 
strong that it seems incredible that many people still 
remain either indifferent or ignorant as to the object 
and work of the various Audubon Societies all over the coun- 
try. Pennsylvania was the second State to stand forth as 
_ champion for the feathered songsters of her woods and fields, 


and now after three years work, a membership of 5,000, 


and a fast growing interest in the birds, is the result; still, 
in spite of this, we see the beautiful white plumes of the 
aigrette floating on top of many a hat, and also the distorted 
bodies of terns, swallows, owls, and even goldfinches. | 

Now, the subject we have to look at to-day is this. Why 
should the birds be protected? And why is there such a 
hue and cry against women for wearing them, when it is the 
men who shoot the birds first, and.often men who sell them 
afterwards ? | | 

We will begin with the first question. Why should the 


birds be protected ? Because, if there were no birds on the 


earth we would die of starvation. Dr. Talmage asserts that 
‘‘there is only one weapon powerful enough to wage success- 
ful war on the whole species of destructive animalcule, and 


that is—a bird’s beak.’’This is a great truth, and the world 


is gradually waking up to the fact. The Department of 


Agriculture in Washington is continually making examinations 


of the stomachs of birds so as to ascertain their food, and 
most of the species that have heretofore been persecuted by 
the farmers as enemies, have now been proved to be valuable 
friends. So we see that it is really to our benefit to have 


plenty of birds about us, that they may destroy the insects 


that threaten our vegetation, and taking a still higher view 
of the case, we all know what an addition to every country 
place is the song of the birds, and their graceful movements. 

I am speaking now only of the smaller birds; each species 
has its own special kind of usefulness, and the more we look 
into the subject, the more we understand how great is our 
indebtedness to these much persecuted fellow-citizens. 

The second question. Why women are considered toa 
certain extent respunsible for all this destruction of feathered 
life? Because if women refused to buy the birds, there 
would be no use in any man killing them for the millinery 
trade. The plume hunter has no grudge against the birds; 
he does not care whether they live or die; its merely a ques- 
tion of so much money for so many feathers, and he has his 
living to make. Neither have the wholesale milliners any 
desire to exterminate the birds; in their case it is a mutter of 
supplying a demand, and if feathers were not salable, they 
would not dream of keeping them in stock. Another 
thought on this subject is that of course the plumage of birds 
is most perfect at the breeding season, and therefore it is 
then that they are shot. 

Often they could escape the murderous. gun, but they 
bravely come within range in their frantic efforts to save 
their brood. Can we afford to wear birds at such a price? 


Could there be a more terrible fate for any of us than to — 


lie mangled on the ground, unable to reach our children who 
were calling for food, yet the White Herun is made to suffer 
. this. For often and often they are only wounded, and with 
the plumes torn from their breast and back, they linger on 
for hours, listening to the cries of the starving nestlings they 
can no longer feed. There are plenty of trimmings left to 
us, and we have the ostrich plumes which are cut from the 
birds without injury, and the quills, feathers, etc., of domes- 


tic birds. It does seem asif women are directly responsible 
for much of this trouble, and I sincerely hope that women 
will also be responsible for curing it. The question is often 
asked me, why it is not just as wrong to kill birds for scien- 
tific purposes? And I want to say that all the collections in 
North America, which have been collected during a period 
of from 75 to 100 years, do not amount to as many birds as 
are killed in one year for the millinery trade. | 
| Jutta Stockton Rosrns, 
Secretary of the Penna. Audubon Society. 


The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of 
Charleston, &, | 


Benevolent Society, of Charleston, S. C., organized in 
1813, and incorporated December 21st, 1814, is the 
oldest organized association of women in South Caro- 


ee indication points to the fact that the. Ladies 


lina. If this is not the case, and there is any other claimant — 


for this honor, The Keystone will be glad to print its claims. 
The Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of this venerable 
society was held in the room of the Associated Charities, 


Mills House, Charleston, 8. C., on Thursday, January 11th, 
_ Routine business was transacted, and from the Superinten- [| © 
dent’s report we find that ninety needy cases were attended _ 


to, and $368.00 expended in the Society’s work during the 


year. 


The following officers were re-elected to serve for 1900: 


Superintendent, Miss C. P. Ravenel. 

Junior Superintendent, Mrs. W. St. J. Mazyck. 
Se-retary, Miss Mary B. Poppenheim. 

- Treasurer, Miss E. McP. Ravenel. 


-Board of Managers, 


Mrs. J. P. K. Bryan, Mrs. Zimmerman Davis, Mrs. 
©. S. Vedder, Mrs. Ed. F. Parker, Mrs. H. C. Robertson, 
Miss S. A. Smyth, Mrs. W. J. Jeffords, Mrs. James Allen, 
Mrs. M. A. Rhett. | 

This Society is of such general interest, that we herewith 
append a report of it, taken from the Charleston Year Book, 
1897. 


The Ladies Benevolent Society, the ubject of which is the 


relief of the ‘‘Sick Poor,’’ was founded in 1813, and incor- 
porated the following year; the applicants for the charter 
being Mrs. A. E. Mitchell, Mrs. Ferguson, and Miss Hannah 
Drayton. The attention of these ladies and many others 
had been called to the sufferings of the laboring classes during 
illness, and the enforced idleness of convalescence. The 
city supplied them with medical attendance and medicines, 
but these often lose their efficacy, from the want of proper 


food and other necessaries. Each case is fully investigated, 


and visited by the ward managers. | 


of subscribers members of every church. The custom was to 
request some one of the various churches on the third Sunday 
in February, to assist the Society by a sermon, followed by 
a collection in aid of its funds. The books show how ready 
and liberal was the response. In 1821 the Jewish congrega- 
tion sends a free will offering of $250. In 1824 the M. E. 
Church sends $32, after a sermon by Rev. S. Dunwoody. 
In 1826 Presbyterian Church sends $87, after a sermon by 


Entirely undenominational in character, we find in its list — 
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_ Rev. Dr. Bowen, $116. 
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Rev. W. A. McDowell. St. Paul’s after a sermon by Rev. 


‘Mr. Hanckel, $72. St. Philip’s after a sermon by Rev. 


A. Gibbes, $182; 1832, St. Michael’s, after a sermon by 


Forrest’s Church, the Church in ‘St. Andrew’s Parish, and 


St. Finbar’s, after a sermon by R. R. Bishop England. 


Liberal donations were made by private persons, the fees 
of Grand Jurors, and many legacies—one of $400, several of 
$500, one of $1,000, one of $2,000, and another of $5,000. 
Jenny Lind subscribes $500. Managers of the married 
gentleman’s ball in 1822 send a contribution. 

The interest on these sums (and a large subscription list 


yielded an income of about $4, 000 in 1861, besides the 


medicines contributed by the Shirras Dispensary. 


' Its charter limited its jurisdiction to Boundary Street, now > 


= Calhoun—the limit of the city when it was granted—As the 


city grew, a similar society was formed in the upper wards, 


ealled the Female Association of Charleston Neck, which was 


often assisted by its wealthier sister. 
_ The war dissipated its funds, ‘and scattered its members. 


_. For some years regular meetings could not be held; but 
sithoedh much reduced in scope, its ministrations never 


actually ceased. In 1881 an effort was made to resuscitate 


the society, with only partial success at first, but the interest 


has gradually increased. In 1895 its work was extended to 
the whole city; with this came a new impetus to active work. 
HOPKINS FUND. 


In 1835 Mr. I. M. Hopkins bequeathed to L. B. S. in 
trust, the sum of $13,021 for the relief of ‘‘sick, infirm, 


poor free persons of colour,’’ living in the city or suburbs of 
The Society still continues to distribute what is © 


Charleston. 
left of this fund—an income of $130 annually, ‘‘but this sum 
is not equal to the demand.’’ The stipend of $2 per month 
is eagerly sought, and vacancies are patiently tga for by 
octogenarians. This money is given only to free negroes, or 
their descendants, as the bequest was especial ior these 


| people. 


This noble band of women who have continued this 
work from mother to daughter, now for nearly three genera- 
tions, are an inspiration to other women engaged in similar 
work. They may be building stronger, broader and deeper 
than they know, so let them take courage from the long and 
useful life of ‘‘The Ladies Benevolent,’’ and let them look 
forward to the same good report for themselves. | 


The Kings Boughters. and Sons. 


‘The Greeting from the Committee on the. ‘“ Free-Will 
atti ’? will appear in the March number of the Keystone. 


pissy let our subscription begin with the J anuary num- 
ber. I received a sample copy of Keystone on yester- 
We are so much pleased with it. 
Very respectfully, 
Mrs. T. Foster Sreson, 
Secretary Wednesday Club, 
Laurens, 


day. 


We also find contributions from Dr. 


ding day. 


estate ? 


An Bd Maid. 

OOK at the list. Elizabeth of England, one of the most 
illustrious of modern sovereigns. Her rule over Great 
Britain certainly comprised the most brilliant literary 
age of the English-speaking people. Her political 

acumen was certainly put to as severe tests as that of any~ 
other ruler that the world ever saw. i 
Maria Edgeworth was an old maid. It was this woman’s 


writings that first suggested the thought of writing similarly 
to Sir Walter Scott. Her brain might well be called the 


mother of the Waverly Novels. 


Jane Porter lived and died.an old maid. The children of 
her busy brain were ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ and ‘‘The 
Scottish Chiefs,’’ which have moved the hearts of millions 


- with excitement and tears. 


Joanna Baillie, poet and playwright, was ‘one of ’em.”’ 

Florence Nightingale, most gracious lady, heroine of 
Inkerman and Balaklava Hospitals, ever wrote Miss before 
her name. 

Sister Dora, the brave’ spirit of English pest houses, the 
wonder, the almost matchless, whose story isas a helpful 
evangel, was the bride of the world’s sorrow only. 

And then what names could the writer and the reader add 
of those whom the great world may not know, but we know, 
and the little world of the village, the church, the family 
know and prize beyond all worlds. It is the ‘‘old maid’’ of 


the village who is ever first at the threshold of a stricken 


neighbor; who has no care for self, and dreads no contagion; 
whose hand is skillful about the sick room, and whose eyes 
never seem to need sleep; who is full well known to be 
within the call of suffering, far and near. It was she who 
baked the wedding cake, and ran her fond old feet off for 
you, Miss, glad in your gladness as if it were her own wed- 
It is the old maid of the family who lives but for 
the convenience of others; and in every emergency the first 
thought of all her married sisters is: ‘‘Send for Ann.’’ Did 
Ann ever fail to respond if she was able to crawl? — 

Who lingers at decrepit mother’s side, and is like a staff 
in father’s old lands? Who keeps the old hearth blazing, 
and the roof-tree from being sold ‘‘to settle up the 
Why, it is your old maid sister, sir, and madam. 

She yet tends the chickens and the ponies, and trains the 
ivy above the porch, till the ancient mansion is a very nd 
dise of sweet tranquility. * * * * * 

It is not true that all women were created for wives, any 
more than it is true that all men were made for husbands. 
Since the world stood, there have been unmated among both 
SeXes. 

Can there be a greater fool than she who marries for the 
sake of being married ? Who marries because she is ‘‘getting 
round the corner, and itis time?’ Or because ‘‘all her 


| friends are being married off, and she dreads to be left 


alone? ’’ Or who marries ‘‘to get a support,’ in this free 
land of plenty, and many open doors to women’s industry ? 
Poor, dazed creatures, taking up with the next pair of panta- 
loons and waistcoat that offers, ‘‘before biome J get round the 
last corner,’’ aged thirty-five ! 

But the genuine old maid is not of such poor stuff. She - 
knows her own worth; she has counted the stored wealth of 
her true woman’s heart, and she has made high resolve not 


to bestow that wealth without some adequate return. She 


is right; and generally one of her married sisters, sooner or 
later, comes to whisper, ‘‘Ann, you were wiser than I.’’ 
Poor thing !—The Chilhowee Echo. 
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Book Reviews, 
YO those who read ‘‘Staves of the Triple Alliance,’’ by 
c. St. James Cummings, the appearance of ‘‘ Flamborough 
ead and Other Poems’’ is both a pleasure and a satisfaction. 

Mr. Cummings is a Southern poet, who vitalizes ‘his sub- 
jects by the virility of his own personality, and when he 
opens his heart to us, as every true poet should do, we find 
him expressing just those emotions which we are too dumb to 

put into words ourselves. 
This second collection of his poems deals with the ideas, 
emotions and events of to-day, and expresses the poet’s 
strong, vigorous personality in no hesitating terms. 

Southern literature receives a 
poems, ‘‘The Wreck of the Elbe,’’ ‘‘ Aubade,’’ and Home, 
Came I to my Love,’’ and all South Carolinians interested in 
making collections of Southern authors should certainly add 
this little pamphlet to their collection.—(Published by the 
Author, Charleston, 8. C.) | 


E have just received a copy of ‘‘Robert E. Lee,’’ -b 
W. P. Trent, in the Beacon Biographies. These 


little volumes are most beautifully and helpfully got- . 


~~ ten up. They are popular outlines of the lives of prom- 
inent Americans, and contain a brief bibliography for the 
benefit of the more careful student, together with a calendar 
of important dates. Each volume contains a frontispiece 


portrait, and is of a convenient size for general use. It is 


indeed gratifying to learn from the present volume that 
Professor Trent is beginning to appreciate the South, and 
that he has really found a Southern hero. He certainly has 
an extremely magnetic and dramatic style, and shows his 
Southern inheritance in his wonderful flow of words. When 
his feelings are thoroughly aroused, and he has the necessary 
facta for his guidance, his word paintings are equal to those 
of any modern historian. He voices the opinion of two 
continents, when he places R. E. Lee among the heroes of 
the world.—[Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 1899. Price, 


A) wee Beverly Harrison, Publisher, of New York, 


brings out this month two books of interest to the 

Kindergarten World. ‘'The Life of Baroness von 
Marenholtz Bilow,’’ a biography of the great patron of 
-Froebel and the Kindergarten, and ‘‘Greeting to America,”’ 
by her niece, the Baroness Berltico von Bilow, who visited 
America in ’98, in reference to the biography. Perhaps the 
best commentary upon these valuable additions to the Kinder- 
- garten World is contained in the following letter from the 
United States Commissioner of Education : | 


Bureau of Education, 
| Washington, D..C., December 7, 1899. 
My Dear Mr. Harrison :— 


You letter of December 2d came to hand duly, and I am. 


greatly pleased to know that you are undertaking to print 
her book, ‘‘The Life of Baroness von Marenholtz biilow.”’ 
I was glad to promise the sum of one hundred dollars towards 
obtaining copies of the large book, and shall be glad to send 
you my check as soon as the work is ready. * * * * * 
~ Very truly yours, (Signed) W. T. Harris. 


HE publication of B. H. Sanborn & Co. entitled, ‘‘For 
Student Days and Birthdays,’’ by Edith A. Sawyer, is 

a book that should be owned by all students and col- 

lege graduates. The very interesting and diversified 
quotations are selected and arranged by Miss Sawyer, with 


eat acquisition in the 


the helpful aid of many College Presidents. The calendar is 
very valuable, marking the founding of our most prominent 
colleges, the birth of men and women dear to the hearts of 
students, and leaving space to record the coming celebrities. 


‘The book shows in contents and binding that it is meant for 


every day use and study.—[B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston, 


Mass. | 


‘‘Love and Law in Child Training.’ 


HIS is the title of a book sent us by the courtesy of the 
Milton-Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass. The 
author, Emilie Poulsson, is the editor of the Kinder- 

garten Review. She has also given to the Kindergarten 

World several other valuable works in prose and in poetry, 

among which is that joy of the Kindergarten, ‘‘Nureery 


Finger Plays.”’ 


This last work of Miss Poulsson will live after the author 


has ‘‘gone up higher.’’? It is written upon the principle 


which she has inscribed upon the title page, ‘‘All’s Love, yet 
All’s Law.”’ | 

In the preface Miss Poulsson disclaims the desire to present — 
in this book, original fundamental thoughts, and she proves 
it by devoting a chapter to ‘‘Books upon Child Training,”’ 
and by gathering freely from ‘‘the rich fields of knowledge © 
which these books offer,’’ the golden grain of the harvest. 

We believe with her, that it is time to call a halt in the 
wild rush after original thought, and that the best work of a — 


writer may be in selecting the purest gems of thought given 


out by masters, and resetting them in an original and attrac- 
tive style for those who do not possess that fine gift of | 
selection. | 


The book is a literary gem; every chapter contains mate- 


rial for practical everyday use, for the mother, for the 


teacher, in the home, in the Kindergarten, and in the council 
of mothers. | 

We give our thanks first to Miss Poulsson for writing the 
book, and next to the Milton-Bradley Company for sending 
US & COPY. 


Booker T. Washington for the past few years, and they 
now read with much interest his ‘‘Future of the 
America Negro.’’ He (once a slave himself) has made 
a most careful study of the American negro from the time 
when the first African savage was brought to this country in 
early Colonial days. He has travelled extensively, and has 
studied the colonization plan, and the isolation plan, and in 


F thinking people have been watching the career of | 


‘this volume makes a strong point of the fact that the South 


is the place for the best development of the negro race, as it 
is here that more liberty is allowed him, and that the South- 
ern white man is his best friend. He shows that their fran- 
chise was a mistake, and that the only franchise should be 
an educational one. He also brings to light the mistakes of 
the Reconstruction period in the South, and emphasizes the 
fact that the future of the negro will depend on his proper 
education, intellectually and morally, and this education 


- should be mechanical and industrial, rather than classical and 


literary. It is indeed encouraging to find such a plea for 
the development of a race that is in this country to stay, and 
a plea from one of that race. We know, too, that his ideas 
are founded on facts when we investigate the workings of his 


institution at Tuskegee, Alabama.—(Cloth, $1.50. Small, 


Maynard & Co., Boston.) 
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MONG the many interesting books we have received this 
month is ‘‘ Women and Economics,’’ by Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson. This book appeals strongly to all think- 

ing women, and should be read by all club women, all 
mothers, and all women who are interested in the higher 
development not only of women, but of the human race. 
The author makes a plea for economic rights for women, and 
advances the theory and proves her point that when women 
take their places in the world as producers, social conditions 

will ke purer and higher. The subject is treated in a scien- 
tific, sociological and physiological way.—(Cloth, $1.50. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) | a 


Isidro,” by Mrs, Schuyler Crowninshield. 


N this novel Mrs. Crowninshield has given us a combina- 
tion of the modern and the medisval, with little of the 
cleverness of the former, or the vigor and simplicity of 


the latter. There are some descriptions of nature in her 


abnormal moods, which are very striking, but on the whole | 


the book neither pleases or instructs. There is an atmos- 

phere of low lands, malarial districts, and haked mud, which 
are conducive to a very pessimistic view of humanity.— 

[Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago and New York. ] 


Marks Sons, 


Direct Attention to their 


NGW FRENCH GORED CORSET 


Conforms readily to the body needs no “breaking in.” 
A strictly high class Corset at a moderate price. — 

ELEGANT, 
COMFORTABLE, 
DURABLE. 


be If unsatisfactory after 30 days trial, it can be 
| returned. This Guarantee with every 


TMODELO QUEEN CORSET, 


PRICE, $2.50. 


CANCERS CURED. 
The Absorption Process success. Scarcel 
N knife. N No Blood. No Write: 


Dr. HESS, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. For cancer of the breast, if not broken 
out, treatment can be sent. | | 


When You Build, or Your Plaster Cracks, use 
Northrop’s Steel Ceilings. 
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Decorative, Durable, Easily Applied. 
Jo spury 40} 


— 


t#"Send For Catalogue, Give Size and Description 
of Room for an Estimate. | ae 


HENRY S, NORTHROP, 
; 40 Cherry Street, New York. 
CHARLESTON AGENT: | 


C. P. Poppenheim, 363 King St. 


No purer or better Baking Powder made than 


PANKNIW’S IMPERIAL, 


Price 35c. for One Pound Cans. 
To be had at the Principal Grocery Stores. 
OC. F. PANKNIN, Chemist, Charleston, 8. C. 


A. O. BARBOT & SON, 


PHARMACISTS, 
64 BROAD CHARLESTON, C. 


t’s Corn Cure. Opera Bouquet Cologne. 
Barbot’s Cough Syrup. : 


Open 6.30 a. m, to 9.80 p. m. Sundays—9 a. m to 2 p. m., 5 p. m, to 8.30 p, m. 
TELEPHONE No. 429. 


MILLS HOUSE cop mectine AND QUEEN STs. 


E. 0. MATTREWES, Proprietor, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


LODGING, 50 CENTS. WEEKLY RATES. 
MEALS AT REASONABLE RATES. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE KEYSTONE... 


Manufacturer, 


Trichocentor. 
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THE KEELEY CURE! 


(COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA.) 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS, MORPHIA, 


AND ANY NARCOTIC DRUG. 


CIGARETTES TOBAGO. 


Address for 


Keeley 


1108 PLAIN STREET, 


‘None other. in the State. COLUMBIA, S. 


HAMMERLESS, 


The Best of its Class. Call and Examine it, 
SHATTUCK SINGkE GUNS, $8.00, 
BREECH LOADING. LATEST STYLE. 
GoopDs. [AWN TENNIS. 


For sale by 
C. P. POPPENHEIM, 362 King Street. 


When answering advertisements, _— mention THE KEYSTONE. 
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 JOHNSON’S READERS 


KEYSTONE. 


THE J |OHNSON SCHOOL BOOKS 


Are in the Following Respects 


Progressive, Practical, Pure, Elevating, and Possessing to a Marked Degree those Qualities 
of Excellence which make them the most Popular School Books on the Market 


POPULAR BECAUSE THEY MEET THE NEEDS OF THE HOUR 


PUPILS AND PARENTS READ AND STUDY THEM TOGETHER. THE FATHERS AND 
- MOTHERS ARE THUS BROUGHT IN CLOSE, SYMPATHETIC TOUCH WITH 
THE WORK DONE IN THE SCHOOL ROOM, AND THE GREATEST 
-- POSSIBLE PROGRESS IS THUS ATTAINED. 


Were siete’, first, with a view of assisting children to learn to read, and, by their use, learning to read | 
becomes a pleasurable and interesting exercise. Every piece placed in the Readers was selected with a 
view of planting a thought or cultivating some noble virtue, or exerting in some way an influence for good. 


LEE’S HISTORIES, 


By Mrs. Susan Pexvieron Lex, of Lexington, Va.; a sila of twenty years’ experience; a writer of 

marked ability. She possesses the happy faculty of presenting the great facts of History in such a manner 
as to interest both teacher and pupil, and to make History one of the most popular. studies in the school- 
room. Others imitate, but no one equals Mrs. Lee in the preparation of a School History. 


GRAHAW’S ARITHMETICS, 


By Pror. J. W. GRAHAM, of Clarkaville, Tenn. A remarkable, practical series of Arithmetics. Teachers 
are saved unnecessary wear and tear. Pupils acquire proficiency in numbers by a new and improved 


method that — the happiest results, and which makes a very attractive a out of an uninteresting 
one. 


(CARR’S ARITHMETICS, 


By Pror. E. MoN. Carr combine all the latest and best features in a series of Arithme tics. Of f high 
perfection in point of typography. Strong in every feature. 


J OHN SON 3 TEXT BOOKS 


Are the only Books published that are equal to currency. Johnson’s Books may be returned by merchant 
or teacher, if, for any reason, they are not satisfactory, and the money will be refunded. Johnson’s 
Books are never allowed to become dead and unsaleable stock. If a merchant cannot dispose of them 
promptly, we prefer that he return them, and get his money back. Johnson pays the freight when Books 
are ordered in sufficient quantities by merchants. Johnson’s Text Books should be ordered through the regu- 
lar book sellers, If, however, they are not sufficiently enterprising to carry a stock on the liberal terms we 
are offering, we will fill orders direct from teachers or parents, on very seacenneceting terms. 


When answering advertisements please mention THE KEYSTONE, 
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HART'S GRAMMARS, 
PRIMARY AND ADVANCED, By Pror. Joun Harr. These two Books present the atudy of dis 


_ English Language in an easy, practical manner. The progress of pupils using these Books isindeed | ee 


es remarkable. No series of Grammars that has appeared in recent years has proven 80 beneficial to pupils, 
et ee so satisfactory to — and so popular with pene as Hart’s admrable series of Grammars. 


JOHNSON’S VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS, | 
‘(Right Numbers) need to be seen to be appreciated. Fon an artistic iad sala standpoint they are 


positively uncyualled in the line of penmanship. They enable pupils to learn quickly to write a beautiful 


hand as plain as — and the work is done | on the latest and most improved —e 


SMITHDEAL’S SLANT WRITING BOOKS, 
By Pror. G. M. SurrHpEAL, a practical teacher, who has devoted the best years of his life to teaching 


pupils to write. The success of Prof. Smithdeal’s system of Penmanship is evidenced in a most practica — 


way—hundreds of responsible positions in the leading commercial houses of this country are occupied by 
his pupils. This series of slant — Books is far in advance of any and all — Price ws quality 


| BESIDES THE ABOVE, 


We publish a large number of High Schoo! Books, and popular Books for wile work; prominent 
among them Manly’s Southern Literature, Johnson’s Physical Culture, Hillyer’s Bible Morality, Curry’s 
Southern States of the American Union (for advanced students), Little Lessons in Plant Life, ete. . 


OUR AIM: , 


Our aim in preparing a series of Text Books has been to place in the hands of the rising generation the | 


very best and most helpful ‘fext Rooks that have ever been issaed—Books that will help in cultivating the 
intellect, in purifying the mind, and strengthening the body. In commencing to build up a series of Text 
Books, we had definite aims and purposes in view, and our bouks all the way through are calenlated to help 


in cultivating the mind, heart and body. Our Books are not made simply for profit, but are built upon. 


honor; and teachers everywhere—who have used them—are delighted with the progress their pupils make. 


WRITE FUR 


Our new, up-to-date Educational Catalogue. Never mind about sending stamp. ‘‘A New Era in the 


_ Educational Development of the South,’’ an — paper Y Prof. T. 8. Minter, will also be sent 
free on application. Address, | | 


BF. J ohnson Publishing Company, 
901-903. 3-905 East Main Street, 


‘Richmond, Virginia. 


When answering advertisements please mention THE KEYSTONE. es 
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upwards. 


TEACH ERS, UNON TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 


is | | THE KEYSTONE. | 
HOTEL KENSINGTON | THE HERIOT AND STORFER CO. 
STH AV. AND 16TH ST., NEW YORK. | Be 8 DEALKRS IN 
Select family and transient “hotel. Refined and homelike. European Plan. WALL PAPER, ROOM AND PIOTURE FRAME MOULDINGS, 
New Management. o PAPER HANGING AND KALSOMINING, | 
Location most central. One block from Union square. ) PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
Thoroughly Renovated, New Dining Room. Restaurant of noted : | ves 
excellence at moderate prices. : Paints, Oils, Glass and Artists Supplies. 
Large and small Suites, (parlor, bedroom and bathroom) for season Sr year. 824 KING STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. ©. 


Transient rates: Single Rooms, $1.00; Suites from $3.50 per day and 
CHAS. E. LELAND. 


POSITIONS SECURED! 


aid those who want GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 85,000 
places under Civit Service Ruues. 8,000 Yearly A pointments. 
Prepares by mail for all Government Examinations. Fees Cash or — 
instalments. A thorough and scientific course in all departments. 
Requires spare time only. Salaries twice as much as private firms for 
the same kind of work. The hours of labor are short, duties light; 
positions for life. Take our course of Study and we guarantee that 
you will pass the Civil Service Examinations. Write pons 


_gtamp) for our Catalogue describing course to 161 MEETIN G STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION, WASHINGTON, D. 6. | : 
Mision: V 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. - BORN AND EDUCATED NEAR PARIS (FRANCE,) IS TEACHING 


Pa., Toronto, Can., New ORLEANS, LA., New Yorx, N. Y., Wase- BESIDES FRENCH, SPANISH, 


D. C. SAN FRANC. soo, CAL., CHICAGO, 82. Lov ss, Mo., 


DENVER, CoLo. ‘Which she acquired at Madrid, (Spain. ) | 
There are phousands of mare to be filled soon. We had over 8,000 vacanci : 
last <> ac gee for placing teachers in any recta the U "8. ot CLASSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS AT HER RESIDENCE. 


One r OR’ nine offices. Address all applications inclosing 


oe aged WASHINGTO MILLS HOUSE, ROOM No. 7. 


Winthrop #formal and Endustrial Gollege 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

PLEASANT AND HEALTHFUL LOCATION. | PURE WATER. 
Campus of forty acres. Unsurpassed Buildings and Equipment. Main Building (Offices and Class Rooms) 
Dormitory, Infirmary—all joined by covered ways, Excellent Sanitary Sewerage. Ventilation perfect. 
Hot and Cold Baths on every floor. | Only two Students placed in one room. Single Beds. 
Resident Woman Physician. Gymnasium with Trained Instructor. 


Library of New Books Relig additions over a thousand volumes yearly). _ Able Faculty in all Departments. 
Re — Life carefally guarded, 30 Teachers. 473 Students.. 


COURSES OF STUDY—(A. B. ) 

Normal Course with Industrial Studies. 

Scientific Course with Industrial Studies. 

Literary Course with Industrial Studies. | 

Graduates of the Normal Course will be granted, in addition to the degree, A LIFE LICENSE TO TEACH IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ‘THE STATE. 

Shorter Normal Courses are offered leading to certificate (life license to teach), and tothe degreeofL. I. 

Special Courses: Stenography and Typewriting, Dressmaking, Bookkeeping. Either of these courses may be com- 
pleted in one year, and is rewarded by a certificate of proficiency. 

_ Thorough instruction given in Cooking, Horticulture, Floriculture, Dairying, Free-hand and Ind ustrial Drawing, 

Millinery, Reading and Physical Culture. Arrangements have been made to teach Kindergartners, and a Summer School is — 


Sto be faulty conducted at the College. 


In this instruction is in Piano, Organ, Voice-Culture, Sight-Singing, Chorus- Singing 
and Violin 
SCHOLARSHIPS: Each County i is given as many scholarships as it has members in the House of oe 
A scholarship is worth $44 and free tuition, and must be won by competitive examination. | 
Expenses for session of nine months: 


For students having free tuition . "*@@eee#e eee e 90 50 
For scholarship students. . @ 46. 50 
Next session begins September 20th. 
For catalogue or further information address, D. B JOHNSON, President, 


ROCK HILL, 8. C. 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE KEYSTONE. 
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GUARANTEED 


promeey y receive our opinion | 
patentability of same. “ How to fo Obtain a 
Patent’’ sent upon request. Patents secured 
through us advertised for sale at our pone sl gym 
Patents taken out through rece! 
notice, without charge, in R 
an illustrated and widely circulated 
consulted by Manufacturers and a. 
Send for sample copy FREE. Address, 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
(Patent Attorney: 


s,) 
Evans Buliding, WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


Free Trip fo Paris! 


a mechanical or inventive 


‘STRICTLY SOUTHERN. 


Of all the new strides made by the South none have been 
_ greater than that of the Candy industry. 

Messrs. C. D. Schirmer & Co. are sole agents for the well 
_ known Nunnally’s Chocolates and Bon Bons of Atlanta, Ga., 
and receiving them fresh every week by express, we feel 
confident should the Keystone’s readers give them a trial they 
will be more than sat 


There can be only ONE BEST the 
others are unfortunate. Our Store is 
the BEST place to buy any article you 
wish in the Fancy Grocery Line. 
| 


THE TEA POT. 


WILLIAMS BROS. 
323 KING STREET. 
—_Agents for———. 


SOROSIS SHOES, 


For CHarueston, 8. C. anp VICINITY. 


G. W. AIMAR & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RESTA DEALERS IN 


CHOICE DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS AND 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AIMAR’S PREMIUM COLOGNE, 
THE LADIES’ CHOICE. 


Perfumeries and Toilet Articles. - Cor. King and Vanderhorst Sts. 
DR. WHITMAN, - - Homceopathist. 


we and makes a specialty of Children’s 


Office hours: 94. M.to 12M.,and8to6p.m. Sunday 
excepted. Patients also treated by correspondence. 


_ OFFICE 8 WENTWORTH 8T., CORNER 8ST. PHILIP. 


RESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Guarantees COLUMBIA, 8. Cc. 


Close attention. to individual student. 

High and extensive courses of study. 

Home-like arrangements and surroundings. 

ee care of bodily health and development. 
Best religious and social environment. 


Next September 27, 1899. Number of boarders 
pply early. For Catalogue, address 
ROBT. P. PELL, President, _ 
Columbia, Ss. C, 


- Rew and very beantiful Art 


THE LUCAS ACADEMY, 
: Miss M. EDITH LUCAS, Prinorpat. 
No. 8 BULL STREET, CHARLESTON, S. C. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED. COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. FULL AND ELECTIVE 
TERMS MODERATE. 


“Conv 


GRADUATE 
MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION AND BUSINESS COURSES. 


31 Professors with successful experience and Universi einai 
452 Students from 18 States. <d 
35,000 expended in Buildin 


andsome new Dormitory—Rooms with living and bed- | 


room adjoining. 
Lt 15,000 Auditorium and Conservatory of Music. 
mnasium 110x838 feet with complete outfit. 
Large esources Modern Buildings, elegant appointment in Rooms, 


Hot and Cold Baths; Cam 
Sand. 
Limited number of Scholarships. 
Next Session will begin Sept. 27th,— 
Write for Catalogue to 


PRESIDENT WILSON, Spartanburg 8. 0. 
JOHN MCALISTER, 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER, 


157 MEETING STREET, 


ALL TELEPHONE 346. LIVERY STABLE, 155 MEETING ST. 


LENGNICK BOOK AND STATIONERY CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Headquarters for 
School Supplies, Stationery, Books, 


TOYS, FANCY GOODS, 
269 KING STREET, - - CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


‘MISS E. LEONHARDT, 
Art Embroidery Store, 
205 thing Street, Charleston, S.C. 


Paper Printed by 
Walker, Evans 8 Cofewell Co., 
Rist Clage Printers, 
- Charleston, @. 


When answering advertisements please mention THE KEYSTONE. Be a 
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‘MRS. ISABEL A. SMITH’S SCHOOL 


MEETING STREET, 


WOMEN’S EVES. 


So useful to the world, sewing, writing, wees. eure in 
the interest of others. Don’t wait until they are permanently 


#njured, but have them examined at the first indication of 


trouble, that little pain, or blurring of vision may increase. 
Our Optician will examine each eye separately in a scientific 
manner, free of charge. 


| JAMES. ALLAN & 


285 KING STREET, - CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 
CHARLESTON, s. Cc. 


TRAINING CLASS 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


FOURTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 3, 1899. 


Diplomas warded at end of two years’ Course. Special Lectures 
% on Pedagogy, Literature and Science. 


For and further information address 
Miss EVELYN HOLMES, 
- Director 8. C. K. A. Training Class, Charleston, 8. C. 


Miss S. G. ROSE, | 
Gor. Sec’y S. C. K. A., 14! Rutledge Ave., Charleston, 8. C. 


> W. OHLANDT & SONS: 
FaNCY GROCERIES, 
42 MEETING STREET. 


FRANK. O'NEILL, 
President. 


THE HIBERNIA TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 


‘BROAD STREET. , CHARLESTON, S.C. 
“WE WANT YOUR ACCOUNT. 


Kedaks and Supplies for Kedaks. 


B. ROSHENIEAL, 


Agent for Kastman Kodaks. 
270 KING STREET. - - - - - - - CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


J. 


FOR ~~ 


YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


‘CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Music, Drawing, Painting, Elocution, Calisthenics, 
“ College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Certificate of School admits to Wellesley, Elmira and other leading Colleges. 


FINE CUSTOM MADE HATS, 


MISS M. A. CADE, 
MILLINERY 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
PORTE ODS. BROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 
258 KING STREET, ‘OHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


Home for Students under personal supervision of the Superintendent. 


_ “Orders Mailed or Expressed to any address. 


THE INTELLIGENT 


WOMAN 


Advises all who are: Ebbout i. purchase, and desire sub- 
stantial, Boys’ and Children’s Clothes, etc. (i. e.): 


DRESS SUITS, SEPARATE PANTS, 
SCHOOL SUITS,“ . REEFERS OR OVERCOATS, 
MOTHER’S F iD SHIRT WAISTS, | 


UNDERWEAR, HOSE AND NECK WEAR, 


HIRSCH=ISRAEL COMPANY. 


CORNER KING & STREETS, CHARLESTON, 8. 0. 


DO AM: Ss 
EUTRALIZING 


ABSOLUTELY CURES . 


Diarrhea, Dysentery and Dyspepsia, 


"95 AND 50 CENTS. TRY IT. 


INDIAN WORM PILLETS 


10 AND 25 CTS. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
REMOVES WORMS. . REGULATES THE LIVER. 


NORMAL TRATNING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS 


CHARLESTON. 
OPENS OCT. 3d, 1899.—o— 


Instruction includes full Kindergarten iit ‘Connecting 
- Work and Special Lectures, 


Certificate Course 1 year. Diploma Course 2 years. Boarding 


For further information and curriculum, address the Principal, _ 
MRS. IDA M. LINING, 
$2 George Street, Charleston, 8. C. 
MISS M. GRAVELL, 
318 KING STREET, - CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Switches, all Shades, $1.50 to $10.00. 


Latest Styles in Waves and Bangs. Pompadour and Empire Side Combs. Fine 
Grey Waves, Bangs and Braids. Curling and Waving Irons, Harmless 
Hair Stains, all colors. Bleaches for removing Tan and Freckles. 


Please mention the Keystone. 


Burnham's Pharmacy, 
369 KING STREET. NEAR CALHOUN STREET. 
_ Our drugs are of the. best, absolutely pure and always fresh. A 


full line of Druggist’s Supplies, Soaps, Sponges, Perfumes, etc., etc., 
sold always at THE Bast ren, 


P. POPPENHEIM, 
Hardware and Agricultural Implements, 


363 KING CHARLESTON, S. 0. 


‘When answering advertisements please mention THE KEYSTONE. 
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